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then seemed to rest on an easel before him, when 
his Utopia was rudely dispelled by a succession of 
oaths leveled at his unfortunate head by the mate, 
supplemented by the question, "Are you going to be 
all day furling that jib ? " The glee with which Nor- 
ton tells the story now contrasts strongly with the 
consternation which greeted his return to real life at 
the moment. 

Mr. Norton, like Stanfield, shows the results of his 
sea-going days in the true sea qualities manifest in 
his paintings. He is our American Gudin, so to 
speak, a fine sentiment of naturalness pervading his 
work. He translates the moods of Neptune's domain 
as one who understands thoroughly his subject. The 
sailor is manifest in all his efforts. His nautical de- 
tails are correct to a marvelous nicety, and the most 
critical old salt could not detect a false line or a 
bungling sail in his drawing. While his waves, may be, 
at times lack the breadth and boldness of De Haas, 
his skies are always luminous, and rank with those of 
Richards, before spoken of, and Brown, referred to 
further along. His ideas are fine and poetical, and if 
he occasionally betrays a lack of academical training, 
it is at all times only slight, and one can overlook it 
much more readily than the opposite extreme of the 
finical and the harsh in detail that shows effort more 
than inspiration. Mr." Norton may be said to be an 
artist of cultivation rather than dash. His work is 
the result of patient, loving labor, rather than a hot- 
headed inspiration that knows no traces of disci- 
pline and study. Some of his fog pictures are very 
fine, the results of fishing voyages off Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland. His tones in many of them are 
peculiarly light and silvery, and their delicacy of ex- 
pression is generally quite marked. His coloring in 
the main is good, though sometimes it lacks a little 
in refinement, judged even by his own best efforts. 
His coast views, and bits of canvas poems, so to 
speak, of a vessel coming into port, or towing out, 
or lying to, with accessory of cloud and water all in 
harmony therewith, are the subjects wherein he does 
himself most credit, though we remember to have 
seen one storm scene, the sky lowering low over a 
waste of inky waters^ breaking wildly over a ledge of 
rocks in the centre foreground, that was quite near 
Isabey in method of treatment and massiveness of 
effect. Undoubtedly the finest picture Mr. Norton 
ever painted, and by several good judges pronounced 
the finest marine painting ever taken from an Amer- 
ican easel, was the large upright moonlight subject, 
entitled "Midnight at Sea," in which majesty and 
motion were finely interblended by a touch that 
seemed as instinctively done. One of the greatest 
of his later successes is a small upright scene of a 
schooner bearing down toward the spectator through 
water just disturbed by a ripple, and fog just light 
enough to afford a fine distributing focus for the sun- 
light struggling to penetrate its hazy particles ; the 
mainsail, foresail, and jib of the schooner being re- 
spectively blue with age and mildew, a dull tan color, 
and the new tint not yet dulled by its first voyage ; 
and the reflecting rays of light from the mainsail of 
a topsail schooner in the distance adding that sug- 
gestiveness that is always the key-note to the suc- 
cess of a genuine work of art. 

A sketch of the artists in this branch of illus- 
tration in America would be incomplete without a 
reference to George L. Brown, who, though he could 
hardly be designated as a marine painter, has yet won 
an enviable fame in transferring to canvas that still 
and refined sensuousness hovering over the placid 
Venetian and Neapolitan waters in their fairest moods. 
Mr. Brown has painted pictures innumerable during 
a long and busy life, — pictures of sea. mountain, and 
valley in almost every quarter of the globe, — through-^ 
many of which a vein of theatrical striving after 
vain effect has often been manifest, sometimes pain- 
fully so ; but his atmospheric effects, and those pic- 
tures wherein the warm Italian sunlight hovers and 
dances over a breadth of still water receding marvel- 
ously off into a poetic distance, are not "pictures," 
in the ordinary use of the term, but works of art in 
the highest sense. If Mr. Brown is a Utopian, he is 
not objectionably so. If his castles, bathed in moon- 
light, often' take on the character of chdteaux d'Es- 
pagne, how much more should we feel like criticising 
them did his art show the fetters of mechanical de- 
tail, and the Pegasus of his pencil chafe under the 
bit, and gall between the annoying thills and traces ! 
Though his pencillngs of Southern waters may often 
borrow an expression from the mirage of Northern 
oceans, it is this slight tinge of extra-refined sensu- 
ous color, and touch of romantic frailty, that is de- 



manded by a large school of art-lovers; and who 
shall sneer at them because their tastes demand a 
sweeter tone to their poetry? The soul of nature, in 
Mr. Brown's eyes, is in Italian summer sunshine in its 
exceptionable moods, and he always dresses it for 
his admirers in holiday attire. This is not inappro- 
priate, since art is the holiday of a world of work. 
No American artist can surpass Mr. Brown in lumin- 
osity of his atmosphere, and in the brilliance and 
transparency of his color. Hence his skies are also 
among the finest as well. His cloud studies show a 
marvelous proficiency in drawing, and a knowledge 
of the combinations of texture that never permits 
them to resemble putty in their heavy effects, nor 
chalk in their efforts after brilliancy. While Mr. 
Brown's still-water effects are the ones elevating him 
into the true atmosphere of art, he yet occasionally 
paints rough water quite spiritedly, taking the prize 
for one in the Piazza del Popolo Exposition in Rome, 
of 1859, — which showed strongly the teaching of Eu- 
gene Isabey, of whom Mr. Brown was a pupil. 

William Bradford revels in a branch of the marine 
untouched by the pencil of any other artist^ — that 
of the frozen regions. His studies of icebergs are 
often grand monuments to his industry in sketching 
their details, and grouping them in fantastic shapes 
and positions. His water, in color, too often betrays 
the practical rather than the poetical, though the 
drawing of water-forms shows close attention to that 
branch of his subject. Mr. Bradford is on water too 
much as Mr. Bierstadt is on land, though the later 
of the large iceberg studies he exhibited in Boston 
during the winter ranked as high, as a work of gen- 
uine art feeling, as some of its predecessors did in a 
contrary directfon. 

Edward Moran, though not always successful in 
color and texture, as far as expression goes, shows a 
careful pencil in drawin'g, and in certain classes of 
subjects is very happy in his work. His waves gene- 
rally have a vigorous movement, and frequently a 
power that older and more pretentious artists do not 
succeed in grasping. There is nothing theatrical, 
nothing forced, nothing tricky in his work : it is 
thoroughly honest at all times. His best-known and 
probably best picture. is "The Track of the Storm," 
exhibited last season in New York, which seemed to 
just miss being a great work of art. His future is 
yet before him. 

Among painters of marine effects who have done 
some creditable work, and hardly received the plaud- 
its that should crown such effort, is Ernest Longfel- 
low, a son of the Cambridge poet and professor, 
whose Manchester coast scenes at the January Art 
Club Exhibition in Boston were remarkable for 
strength of color and growing facility of pencil hand- 
ling. A still later effort, exhibited at one of the gal- 
leries, was still stronger, and served as an illustration 
of how much can be expressed in the cold gray tones 
that lend such a weird and desolate look to a New 
England coast when the east wind and the fog have 
become chronic. Mr. Longfellow's career in art will 
no doubt be as rich as his father's has been in poetry. 

Another young artist, whose effects in color seem 
to be midway between those of Mr. Richards and 
Mr. Norton, is John J. Enneking, who has been be- 
fore the public about as long as Mr. Longfellow, and 
with about the same results. Mr. Longfellow pos- 
sesses concentration to a powerful degree, and Mr. 
Enneking breadth ; consequently the latter's marines 
constitute but a partial view of his success, which 
will not thus be hampered by devotion to one branch, 
whether to his own benefit or injury time alone will 
determine. ' — Earl Marble. 



PENEQUESE ISLAND. 

A NEW point of interest to yachtsmen cruising East 
this summer, and also to marine excursion parties 
from Newport and Martha's Vineyard, will be Pene- 
quese Inland, where the Anderson School of Natural 
History, founded last year by the late Professor 
Agassiz, is now, this season, with the completion of 
its buildings, an established institution. It is very 
likely that the reader may not know where this island 
is. It is one of the smallest of the group of islands 
in Buzzard's Bay, known as the Elizabeth Islands, 
which have been grouped in the following stanza : 

" Naushon, Nonawesset, 
Onkatonka and Wepecket, 
Noshowano, Pesguinese, 
Cutty hunk and Penequese." 

The original and evidently proper way of spelling 
the name was Penequese, though Penikese has 



become the popularly adopted orthographical mode. 
The Indian definition of the term is said to be "slop- 
ing land." The island rises from the water in grad- 
ual undulations running into hills, which aflbrd com- 
manding views of the surrounding marine-scape — on 
one side Martha's Vineyard, Cuttyhunk on the other, 
in the immediate vicinity. On the face of the globe 
the island is but the dot or speck that it appears on 
the map, only covering an area of one hundred acres. 
On some maps it is designated " Pure Island." It 
lies to the northeast of Cuttyhunk, the famous ren- 
dezvous of a popular New York sportsmen's club. 

Eighteen years before the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
on Plymouth Rock, white men visited Penequese 
Island. In 1602 Captain Bartholomew Gornold sailed 
from England, in a small boat with thirty-two men, 
bound for Virginia, with the intention of settling 
plantations there. Striking the Cape shore after a 
tedious and stormy voyage, he pursued this course, 
landing at Nantucket, but continuing on to Cutty- 
hunk. He called the latter the Elizabeth Island, in 
honor of his queen, and erected thereon a stone fort 
and house, which, it may be observed, en passant, 
remained as late as 1797, but of which no traces are 
now or have been for some years discoverable. In 
his explorations of the neighboring country, Captain 
Gornold and his hardy adventurers visited all the 
neighboring islands, and the little one to the north- 
east of their headquarters was named by them " Hill's 
Hap." It is recorded that on the occasion of his 
first visit to this island, Captain Gornold found an 
Indian canoe on the shore, which he naively con- 
fesses he appropriated to his own use. None of 
these islands, Captain Gornold recorded, were occu- 
pied by the aborigines, though known and named, 
and resorted to by them for the excellent fishing. 
The adventurers had agreed before sailing from Eng- 
land, that, in event of their explorations in the New 
World proving satisfactory, a portion of them should 
return and bring over the dear ones left at home; 
and in accordance with this determination the expe- 
dition divided, after a sojourn of some months at 
Elizabeth Island, one portion returning to England 
with bright hopes of a large profit from a cargo of 
sassafras gathered on the mainland, while the rest, 
under the command of Captain Gornold, resumed 
their voyage to Virginia, where they arrived safely, 
and settled down. The name that Captain Gornold 
bestowed on the island of his residence was given by 
subsequent explorers to the group, and the distinct 
Indian titles have been perpetuated in preference to 
those bestowed by him; hence Penequese remains, 
while Hill's Hap has passed into the oblivion of his- 
tory. Too frequently in our history the romantic, 
sonorous aboriginal names of localities are super- 
seded by the commonplaces of modern conception ; 
and it affords us pleasure to chronicle the perpet- 
uity of Penequese, the " sloping land." We could 
wish, and would suggest, that the school resume the 
aboriginal spelling of the name, which we have 
observed. We have not been able to glean in the 
records that we have consulted that any romantic 
Indian legends are connected with the little island, 
but doubtless it was, in the distant, fading past, the 
scene of many a jolly fishing party of the braves 
of the neighboring mainland, which hereabouts were 
divided into several tribes, so that we do not ven- 
ture to assign it to the territory of either. 

For a number of years the island was inhabited by 
the family of some hardy fisherman or pilot, as on 
Fisher's Island there has been a solitary habitation 
since time immemorial. For some years it was owned 
and occupied by Captain Flanders, a pilot of renown 
in the locality. From him, in 1868, it was purchased 
by Mr. John Anderson, of New York, who, among 
other improvements, erected a cozy marine villa, 
for resort during the heated term. Mr. Anderson's 
donation of the island and $50,000 in cash, in trust 
to the late Professor Agassiz, to establish a summer 
school for the practical study of that branch of nat- 
ural history which most interested the lamented 
naturalist, is a munificent deed which is well known, 
and worthy of the emulation of other successful 
business men, who might similarly assist and advance 
our institutions of science and learning. 

Last year was the inaugural of the Anderson School 
of Natural History, and though the arrangements 
were incomplete, the session was very satisfactory. 
Professor Agassiz was completely wrapped up in the 
success of the enterprise, and an additional reason 
to deplore his death is his loss to the institution, 
which, however, if conducted as he designed, as it 
will probably be, can not fail to prosper under his 
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successor. In founding the school, Professor Agassiz 
was assisted by such eminent talent as Count Port- 
ales, of the United States Coast Survey ; Dr. J. S. 
Packard, of the Peabody Institute ; Professor Burt 
C. Wilder, of Cornell University; Professor Pierce, 
of the United States Coast Survey; Mr. Waterhouse 
Hawkins, of Sydenham Palace; and Mr. Bicknall, 
the microscopist. The object is to teach and learn 
by practical experiments : the professors instruct 
and elucidate by lectures and dissections, the students 
being assistants rather than pupils. The completed 
arrangements this season will have ready for use the 
two laboratories, 125 by 25 feet, with a connecting 
building midway, 40 by 25, which will be used as a 
lecture-room. A cupola 25 feet high will ornament 
the roof of the lecture-room. The buildings are con- 
structed of the finest timber, and neatly finished. 
There is accommodation for sixty students. The old 
barn has been remodeled, and will be used as a dor- 
mitory up-stairs and a dining-room on the lower 
floor. The professors Avill occupy the quondam An- 
derson mansion. Other structures to be completed 



AN INDIAN SCOUT. 

this season are, a stable, sheep-sheds, and sea-walls, 
which, with the laying out of the grounds and culti- 
vation of the garden, will give the little island the 
appearance of civilization and comfort. The yacht 
that Mr. Anderson used while occupying the island 
was included in his donation, and is under the charge 
of the faculty. — Chandos Ftilio7i. 



THE INDIAN OF TO-DA Y. 

The day is probably not far distant when the last 
pure-blooded Indian will have disappeared from the 
limits of the United States, and those who would 
become familiar with their features, habits and his- 
tory, will have to refer to books for the desired infor- 
mation. The Indian has figured largely in our history, 
from the earliest settlement of this country by the 
whites, down to the horrible massacre of General 
Canby by Captain Jack and his followers. To the 
artist and romancer, as well as poet, he has been the 
source of much inspiration, while to the politician the 
" Indian question " has ever been one of those vexed 



problems persistent in defying solution. A wild man 
of the forest, with a red skin, controlled by instincts 
and passions like the lower animals, partaking of the 
shrewdness and sly cunning of many of them, living 
a wandering life, whose origin is a matter of doubt, 
and whose history is almost unknown, the Indian of 
the New World has been regarded with both fear and 
wonder by the rest of mankind. Even to the present 
day he is capable of arousing the sentimental and 
brutal impulses of the whole country, according as 
the wrongs done to him or the wrongs done by him 
are for the moment uppermost in the publi'c mind. 
If once there were noble red men of the forest, like 
the one represented in the illustration, they have 
become in these days sadly degenerate, perhaps 
owing to their having adopted the vices of civiliza- 
tion, without imitating any of its virtues. The Indian, 
in the matter of costume, is one of the most striking 
and picturesque of mankind, clothing himself with 
the plumage of birds, the skins of beasts and bones 
of fishes. As such, he is always a striking figure in 
a picture. Different artists have diff"erent styles of 



